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In the comparison of the self-perception scores of disadvantaged children 
in elementary and secondary schools, it was found that, while both levels of 
students indicated positive self concepts, high school students’ scores were 
significantly lower. The interpretation of results centered upon expectation 
level and reinforcement theory. 
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Statement of the Problem 

The negative self concepts of disadvantaged children is well documented 
(Coleman, 1966; Havighurst & Moorefield, 1967; Tannenbaum, 1967); their positive 
self concepts is much less so (Soares & Soares]^ 1969) • A possible explanation 
of the self-esteem of disadvantaged children is in terras of reinforcement theory 
and expectation level. It is suggested that disadvantaged children, whose 
interpersonal relationships are only x\7ith disadvantaged individuals and who 
attend neighborhood elementary schools, are reinforced by their family, by their 
friends, and by their teachers, who in turn expect less of them in comparison 
to what they would expect the middle class child to attain. Therefore, even 
though disadvantaged children may have a lower level of expectation set for them, 
they very often do achieve, and this process of success reinforces their self- 
images as achieving individuals. However, once these children enter into a more 
socially and economically heterogeneous learning cltuation--such as the high 
school — would their self-esteem begin' to dwindle? ITould they begin to think 
less well of themselves? And--with the greater competition at the high school 
and the raising of hhe expectation level for them, could disadvantaged children 
maintain their positive self-perceptions? These were the questions pertinent 
to the present study, which compared the self-images of urban disadvantaged 
children in an elementary school setting and a secondary school setting. 

Specifically, the study was concerned with testing the following hypotheses: 
(I) There is a significant difference betV'jeen the self-perception scores 
of disadvantaged children in an urban neighborhood elementary school setting 






and the self-perception scores of disadvantaged high school students, 

(2) There is a significant difference bet’:7Gen the self-perception scores 
of disadvantaged girls and boys, 

(3) There is a significant difference in the self-perception scores of 
disadvantaged elementary school boys and disadvantaged high school boys, 

(4) There is a significant difference betx7een the self-perception scores 

of disadvantaged elementary school girls and disadvantaged high school girls 



METHOD 



Subiects 






There X 7 as a total of 222 disadvantaged subjects in this study; 122 elemen- 
tary school children, with 70 of them boys and 52 girls; and 100 high school 
students, with 60 of these boys and 40 girls. All the subjects in grades 4, 5, 
and 6 of an urban elementary school situated in a disadvantaged area of the city 
X7ere included. A sample of 100 disadvantaged high school students was randomly 
selected from one of the city's three high schoc’..s. The criterion of ’’disadvantaged 
v 7 as determined according to family annual income (less thaw $4,000), X 7 elfare aid 
status, membership in an ethnic minority group, and housing in low-rent or sub- 
G id io ed tenements , 

Procedure 

, To obtain their self-perception scores, forty bi-polar traits, expressed 
in sentence form, X 7 ere given to the 222 subjects. This instrument X7as the same 
as that previously cited (Soares &. Soares, 1969), An index score’ X7as obtained for 
their Self Concept, which is the algebraic sum of the positive and negative traits 
so checUed by the individual respondents. 



Example ; 



I am a happy 
person. 



very 

happy 



more more 
happy unhappy 
than than 
unhappy happy 



very 

unhappy 



I am not a 
happy person, 
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RESULTS 

The indeK scores of the groups were treated statistically by an analysis 
of variance design (Table 1). Duncan's comparison method was used to determine 
the significantemeans. Table 2 indicates the descriptive data of the groups and 
the e.Titent of significance of the various means. 

Table 1 

Analysis of Variarxe Results 
for Self Concept Scores 



Source of 
Variation 


df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F Ratio 


School 


1 


962.98 


952.90 


4.04* 


Sex 


1 


411.14 


411.14 


n.s. 


Grade 


2 


924.64 


462.32 


n.s. 


Sc X Se 


1 


790.01 


790.01 


3.90* 


Sg X G 


2 


206.33 


103.17 


n.s. 


Se X G 


2 


444.69 


222.35 


n.s. 


Sc X Se X G 


2 


2 , .'.55 • 14 


1,077.57 


5.42** 


Within 


210 


41,743.67 


191.7 :• 




Total 


221 




47,633.60 


— — 1 





*p <. 05 

The results clearly show in Table 1 a significant difference beti^een the 
scores of the elementary school children and the high school students-^whether 
with school taken as a whole, in interaction of school and sex, 'or in the 
interaction of school, sex, and grade. In the comparison of means, as 

inaicatec in Table 2, all mean differences betV 7 een any combination of school 
and sex were found to be significant. 
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Table 2 



Mean Se!'.:;:«;?erce;otlorx Scorec, Gtaadard 
Deviations, and Significant Differences 
for Disadvantaged Children 



School 


SBx 

Males 


Females 


U 




Eleraentary 


n=70 i 

r * 


n=52 i 






W~122 


; M«22.G5 ! 


M=20.G0 ■ 

1 


2.04* 




Pi==9.15 


\ I 

! SD= G.15 ! 


1 

SD«10.14 ! 






High School 


I — ' M 

^ t 

I n-60 i 

i ! 


j-. 

n«4C j 






W^IOC 


I \ 

} M«i0.76 1 

i ; 


M«16.72 I 


2.73** 




M=0.92 


i SD‘?^10.61 : 


SD== 7.23 






t~3.43** 


. j. . - 

2,4G** 


t 

2.37* ' 







*p..05 

.01 

Upon examining Table 2 it can be readily seen that disadvantaged children-- 
both boys and giris--in the elementary school indicated signif icanlty higher seif 
pcrcepti.un scores than disadvantaged students at the high school level. 
Conclusions 

Within a neighborhood elementary school envircnraent, disadvantaged children 
may have positive self-images and, according to research already emted, signif i- 
cant..y nigher seif concepts than advantaged elementary school children, Hox^ever, 
vjhen they enter the more socio-economicaily heterogeneous and more academically 
competitive high school setting, these children may become less sure of them- 
selves, and perhaps their lower-self-perception scores reflect this change. The 

A 

i • 

results of the present study seem to indicate that this lower self-esteem on the 
part of disadvantaged high school students might very well come about because of 
the nex7 and more difficult challenges encountered in their new school environment, 
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compared to that of the elementary school years. The task Is to aid disadvantaged 
elementary school students to raise their level of aspiration and to be better 
prepared to meet the challenges of the high school so that, x-yhen they are second- 
ary school level students, their self-perceptions would not necessarily be lowered. 
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